AN OCEAN SCENE. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Tue goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down ; 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun ; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 

From dewy lanes at morning 
The grape’s sweet odors rise ; 

At noon the roadsides flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather 
And autumun’s best of cheer. 


a, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LESSON FROM THE CUCKOO. 


BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


ID you ever see a cuckoo ? 
Perhaps not, for they are shy birds, 
and love to hide among the thick leafy 
branches of the trees. 

Although not as bright in plumage as many 
birds, their feathers being brown and gray, 
they are still very pretty to look at, because 
they are so slim and graceful. 

If you have never seen a cuckoo, you have 
no doubt heard them calling over and over 
again the word which has been given them as 
a name,—calling it, too, in such sweet tones 
that they have become famous, 

Pretty as they are to look at, though, and 
sweet as is their song, the cuckoo is such a 
selfish bird that one who knows all about its 
habits can never have any real liking for it. 

Most birds love to build nests for them- 
selves, and care for their own little birds. The 


cuckoo is too lazy and selfish to do this. 
When the time for building nests comes, the 
mother cuckoo, flying about, finds the nest of 
some other more industrious bird, left alone 
for a little while. In it she lays an egg, along 
with those already there. The birds who 
own the nest cannot count, and never know 
the difference. 

The young cuckoo, when hatched out, 
grows faster and bigger than the other birds, 
and, one after another, crowds them out of 
the nest to die, until only his greedy little self 
is left. 

How can any one who knows that a bird 
does such things as this think that bird 
is pretty or a sweet singer? The thought of 
what he has done spoils all pleasure in his 
looks or his song. 

Now will it not be just the same with chil- 
dren? If they are ever so pretty to look at 
or bright in their manner, can anybody be 
expected to like them if their actions show 
that they are selfish and unkind to others ? 


Every Other Sunday. 


THE SQUIRREL’S ARITHMETIC. 


Hien on a branch of a walnut-tree 
A bright-eyed squirrel sat. 

What was he thinking so earnestly ? 
And what was he looking at ? 

The forest was green around him, 
The sky all over his head; 

His nest was in a hollow limb, 
And his children snug in bed. 


He was doing a problem o’er and o’er, 
Busily thinking was he: 

How many nuts for his winter’s store 
Could he hide in the hollow tree ? 

He sat so still on his swaying bough 
You might have thought him asleep. 

Oh, no: he was trying to reckon now 
The nuts the babies could eat. 


Then suddenly he frisked about, 
And down the tree he ran. 

‘““The best way to do, without a doubt, 
Is to gather all I can.” 


Selected. 
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AT THE FARM. 
JULIA HARRIES BULL. 
ee OME, children, get your hats, and we 

will take a drive into the country, and 

go to see your old nurse Margaret,”’ 
said Mrs. Bailey one pleasant day to her chil- 
dren. Spencer and Isabel, well pleased at the 
prospect, got ready at once, and started out 
with their mamma, After driving some dis- 
tance, they arrived at a pretty white frame- 
house, surrounded by trees. Margaret, their 
former nurse, now a farmer’s wife, saw them 
drive up, and came running out, exclaiming: 
“Oh, my dear Spencer, and my dear little 
Isabel, how glad Iam to see you!. I hope you 
have come to take lunch with me.” 

‘““Yes, Margaret,’ said Mrs. Bailey. ‘I 
have a visit to make in the neighborhood; 
and I will leave the children with you until 
my return, if it will not inconvenience you.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, no, madam, indeed it will not! We 
are going to have a fine time, aren’t we, Spen- 
cer ?”? said Margaret. 

“Yes, nurse,’ said Spencer. ‘‘Take me 
right away to see the chickens and the ducks, 
and the turkeys and the geese. I’d like that 
better than anything else.” 

‘‘ Well, then, take this little basket,’ said 


Margaret, as Mrs. Bailey drove off. ‘‘ We will 
go and hunt for eggs.”’ 
‘“Oh, how lovely!” cried Isabel. ‘‘Give me 


a basket, too, Margaret.” 

Then, following Margaret, they went to the 
poultry yard, and entered a chicken-house 
whose walls were lined with little nests. Lying 
on the straw of these nests, they saw pretty 
little eggs, beautiful and white. The children 
shouted with joy each time they discovered 
one. ‘Three here!” cried one. ‘And I’ve 
found four, no, five,’’ cried the other. 

“This is just like Easter-time, when we 
have our egg-hunt on the lawn,” said Isabel. 
‘But see here, Margaret: here are great, big, 
queer-colored ones on the ground.”’ 

“You must not take those,” said Margaret: 
‘‘ they are duck’s eggs. Look, do you see that 
beautiful white duck near the door? She is 
going to sit on them, and will hatch out pretty 
little yellow ducklings, like those down at the 
pond,”’ 

‘*Margaret,’’ cried Spencer, ‘this hen will 


not let me look and see if she has eggs under 
her.” 

““Do not touch her: she will peck at you. 
Let me look,’ said Margaret, as she put her 
hand under the hen’s wings, and drew out a 
little black chicken, which she placed for a 
moment in Isabel’s hand. 

‘*Oh, how pretty itis !’’ cried Isabel. ‘‘It is 
so soft and downy. How I should like to have 
one like this |’ 

“It is too little,” said Margaret. ‘‘It could 
not live’ away from its mother; but, if your 
mamma is willing, I ae give you a pretty 
white hen.” 

At this the children clapped their hands and 
jumped for joy. After having admired the 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, and pigeons, the 
children went into the orchard to help Mar- 
garet gather peaches for lunch. Spencer ate 
all that he could reach, and then he said he 
was tired, and went back to the chicken- 
house. He had only been gone a few minutes 
when loud cries were heard. Margaret, fright- 
ened, hastened to him, and found him running 
with all his might, pursued by a hen whose 
feathers were all ruffled with anger. Margaret 
chased the hen away, and took Spencer in her 
arms. Then he told her how, in spite of her 
forbidding him, he had gone to take one of the 
little chickens from under the hen; but she 
had given him a hard peck, which hurt his fin- 
ger, and then flew at him. 

“That ugly hen is very naughty,’ said he, 
finishing his tale of woe. 

‘“Oh, no, Spencer,’’ said Margaret. ‘‘ On the 
contrary, she is a good mother. Ought she 
not to protect her little ones? If a robber 
came to take you, would not your mamma try 
to drive him away?” 

‘*But I am not a robber!” said Spencer, in- 
dignantly. 

‘The hen did not know but what you would 
take her little chicks away. She knows me, 
and lets me touch them. But come now, let 
us ‘go to the kitchen, and we will make pan- 
cakes for lunch.” 

‘“Yes, indeed,” cried both children; and 
Isabel added, ‘‘You will let me help make 
them, won’t you, Margaret??? Each child 
donned a white apron, and each wanted to stir 
the batter. Then the griddle was put over the 
fire, a little batter poured upon it, Margaret 
turned it with the pancake-turner, and, presto ! 
the pancake, all crisp and light, was ready to 
be eaten. 

‘‘Let me, let me,’’ cried Isabel. 
make one, too.” 

“You will let it fall,”” said the nurse. 

‘“Oh, no. I am sure I will not,” cried Isa- 
bel, pouring some batter into the pan. She 
seized the pancake-turner, but, alas! instead 
of turning the pancake over on the griddle, she 
turned it over the edge onto the floor. Spencer 
and Margaret gave a great shout of laughter; 
but Isabel, quite dismayed, was more inclined 
to cry. 

‘*Come, Isabel,” said Margaret. ‘It is not 
a great mishap. I will soon make some more.” 

When the pancakes were ready, the children 
seated themselves at the table. Mamma ar- 
rived in time to taste the pancakes, and the 
peaches served with delicious country cream; 
and, to add to the children’s happiness, she 
allowed them to take home the little white 
hen, which Margaret had put into a covered 
basket. The children were so pleased with 
their new pet that they were willing to take 
leave of Margaret when their mamma said it 
was time to go; and they drove away, promis- 
ing to come soon again. 


““T want to 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WINTER WALK. 


_ BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


T was avery cold day. The thermometer 
stood at twelve degrees above zero. As I 
started out for my walk, I did not think I 

should enjoy it very much, nor did I expect to 
see anything of much interest. 

It was nearly sunset, and the cold wind was 
in my face as I went along. I could hear the 
ice down in the meadows cracking loudly once 
in a while. 

Chicadees were on some birch-trees, and 
their cheerful voices sounded as though the 
brave little fellows did not mind the cold. 

I came toa group of cedars, hemlocks, and 
young pines. And here I saw that, although 
there was quite a wind blowing, the branches 
of these trees did not wave and sway as they 
usually do. 

Then I saw that they all had a strange look. 
The pine branches were out of their natural 
positions; and they, as well as their needles, 
were stiff. The thin, shelf-like boughs of the 
hemlocks were turned in such a way as to 
show their lighter under sides. The cedars 
looked as though they had been blown into 
disorder and ‘then stayed that way. 

The trees were frozen. 

It had been warmer a few days before; and, 
when the change came, it grew cold very fast, 
and there was a strong wind blowing. The 
branches of the trees were tossed and changed 
from their usual positions, and were frozen 
stiff that way. And after that, when the wind 
blew, it could not blow them out of their 
frozen attitudes. 

As I went home, the western is was bright 
with beautiful sunset colors. 

So on the walk which I did not expect to 
enjoy I heard the ice crack, saw birds, frozen 
trees, and a beautiful sunset. 


HE jewels in possession of the Greek 
Church are worth more than the col- 
lections of all the crowned heads of 

Europe. The church has been accumulating 
these treasures for many years. ‘The figures 
and pictures, as well as the holy books in the 
Greek churches, are studded with gems of im- 
mense value, and the church plate is. so costly 
that it is impossible to estimate its value. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A COSTLY PIECE OF WORK. 


BY GRETA BRYAR. 


O you know why Brussels lace is, and 
D must always be, so costly? 

I will tell you. It is because its 
manufacture is so complicated. 

It requires the labor of seven persons on one 
piece, each worker being employed at distinct 
features of the work. 

The thread used is of exquisite fineness, so 
delicate as scarcely to be seen, It is spun in 
dark underground rooms, where it is suffi- 
ciently moist to prevent it from separating, the 
rooms being so arranged that the little light 
admitted shall fall directly upon the work. 

On apiece of Valenciennes not two inches 
wide, from two to three hundred bobbins are 
sometimes used; and, for a larger width, as 
many as eight hundred on the same piece. 

Having been told this, do you wonder at the 
value set upon this costly piece of work, which 
is composed of so many threads? 

Costly in every sense of the word! 


sel 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MARY AND MARTHA. 


BY OLIVE RUSSELL CHAPIN. 


N the land Somewhere, in the year Once- 
upon-a-time, I knew two peach-trees,— 
knew them intimately. One stood close 

to a long stone wall: the other grew near the 
gate. In midsummer they looked very much 
alike. In spring, however, the peach-tree by 
the gate was a lovely bower of pink blossoms; 
while the tree by the wall stood forlorn and 
half-destitute in its meagre, ragged-looking 
array of insignificant little flowers. The large 
and sumptuous petals of the flowers on the 
first tree fell in a veritable pink snow-storm. 
Every child who passed in or out of the gate 
gathered sprays of the handsome blossoms for 
its mother or teacher. 

One spring day the plain and unattractive 
tree saw an unusual number of happy children 
gathered about its beautiful neighbor. 

‘“ Ah, me!” it sighed at last. ‘‘ What would 
I not give to be able to scatter so much joy 
and happiness! You are very fortunate, sister 
tree, to have the power of giving so much en- 
joyment. Each one of your fragrant blossoms 
is a poem in itself. How I wish that I had 
some of your charming talents!” : 

The pretty tree smiled cheeringly back at 
her homelier neighbor. 


‘‘Wait until the fall comes,” she answered 


softly. ‘‘ You have forgotten how popular you 
are in the autumn.” 

The spring and its flowers passed. Each 
‘tree unfolded a myriad of green leaves, and 
beneath their shelter made preparation for the 
‘autumn. The artistic tree by the gate had 
spent the best of her energy on the wondrous 
pink petals, which, though beautiful, were as 
fleeting as the wind which had finally carried 
them away. She worked very languidly at 
the gathering of materials for the tiny peaches 
which had taken the place of her showy blos- 
soms. She did her very best to fill them full 
of juice, sugar, and pleasant peach flavorings; 
bug so much of her strength was gone that her 
confectionery was not so attractive or so abun- 
dant as her dainty embroideries had been. 

This was not the case with her friend by the 
stone wall. She was an excellent cook and 
housewife. All summer long she gathered to- 
gether spices and syrups, going to the dew, the 
rain, the air, and even sending special messen- 
ger roots into the subterranean grocery stores 
for some of her supplies. How hard she 
worked! She mixed her materials artfully, 
heated them just right in the sun, and slowly, 
but surely, prepared the largest, handsomest, 
most tempting peaches which ever grew in the 
land of Somewhere. 

Early in the fall, throngs of children flocked 
to the busy tree, bringing their baskets to fill 
with peaches. Some would stop for a minute 
by the gate to pick a few from the tree which 
stood there, but the other children would call 
out: ‘Don’t waste any time picking those 
little peaches. These taste ever so much 
nicer.” 

Then the tree of artistic talents would sigh 
and say a bit wearily : ‘‘ Dear me! what good 
luck you always have with your peaches, sister 
tree! I must get your recipe right away; but 
I don’t suppose it would do me any good. You 
are a born cook, andIlam not. How I would 
love to be of as much use in the world as you 
are!” 

Then the fruitful tree answered, kindly: 
“Each one of us does what she can for these 
dear children in her own way and her own 


season, You helped them just as much with 
your exquisite blossoms as I do with my fruit. 
Thesé little people will come to you in the 
spring, my dear!” 

' She sent a jolly, peachy whiff by a passing 
breeze. Her neighbor waved green fingers in 
reply, and each turned to her own affairs once 
more. 


WISHING,. 


Ir you only had to wish, dear, and your lessons 


all were learned; 

If father only had to wish, and our daily bread 
was earned; 

If mother only had to wish, and the hungry 
mouths were fed, 


And all the little frocks were made, and the 


children were a-bed; 

If the mill-hands only had to wish, and need 
not toil or spin; 

If the doors would always open to let the peo- 
ple in; 

Tf the woodman only had to wish, and the oaks 
and the maples fell; 

If the doctor only had to wish, and his patients 
all got well; 

If the farmer only had to wish, and need not 
plough or sow; 

If the boatman only had to wish, and need not 
pole or row; 

If the robin only had to wish, and find a lovely 
nest ; 

In the very safest spot of all, in the style she 
liked the best; 

If the writers, artists, printers, and engravers, 
every one, 

Had only just to wish, and our story-books 
were done, — 


Then we would not have to work, dear, but 


could always play or read, 

Do you know, I really think, though, it would 
be very sad, indeed; 

And, if you just sit down, dear, and think the 
matter out, 

Iam sure you'll see the reason very soon be- 
yond a doubt. 


KatE LAWRENCE, in Youth’s Companion. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MUSICAL MOUSE. 


BY M. E. B. 


HERE was no one in the room, Of that 
we were positively sure. But all the 
children ran to the parlor door. There 

was no one there as we thought. What was 
it, then? For we certainly heard a loud, dis- 
tinct note from the piano. ‘‘Ghosts!”’ said 
one. ‘‘Spirits!”? another. Of course we 
didn’t accept either theory; but, as no one 
could explain it, with a mystified laugh we 
dropped the subject. 

It was soon to be renewed, however, for the 
very next day we heard the mysterious notes 
again,— at least, we thought we did. We were 
beginning to doubt what our ears would call a 
piano note, and attribute the strange music to 
the wind, which every one knows plays strange 
tricks with itself, changing at will from a 
soothing, murmuring caress to the roar of a 
caged beast. And yet even the wind, with all 
its range of sounds, never came so near the 
familiar notes of the piano as those which 
issued from the corner of our parlor. The 
piano was in the corner; but it really couldn’t 
be the piano, you know, for there was no one 
in the room. 

For a time there was silence in the corner, 
and we had almost forgotten those unexplain- 


able sounds. But one day my sister Alice was 
rapidly playing scales when, suddenly, she 
stopped. “Why, here’s a key that does not 
sound,”*she exclaimed. I thought that was 
queer, but paid no more attention to her till 
she exclaimed again, ‘‘And here’s another!” 
In a moment I connected those mysterious 
notes we had so often heard with these two 
keys. I said as much to my sister; but we 
were no nearer an explanation of either mys- 
tery till one day, shortly after, we heard the 
piano playing itself again. Then we said we 
would find out what was the cause, and end 
the mystery. So we peered into all the corners, 
moved books and tables, and examined the 
keys, thinking that perhaps some small article, 
like’a pin or penny, had dropped in between 
two keys. But it was all in vain. We could 
find nothing that could possibly cause either. 

We were about to give up the search when 
our mother came in, and, with a mysterious 
smile, said: 

‘‘Let’s take the piano apart, and see what 
we can find.” 

““ What do you expect to find ?”’ asked Alice. 

But mother only smiled and answered, ‘t Per- 
haps nothing.” 

So the family assembled with screw-drivers, 
hammers, nails, ete. What we expected to do 
with these I do not know. Mother, as ‘‘ boss,”’ 
oversaw the operations, while we readily gave 
our advice as to how the parts should be re- 
moved. Rod, our youngest brother, consid- 
ered it his duty, as the only masculine person 
present, to handle the tools, and, with the 
help (?) of all combined, soon exposed the in- 
terior organs of the piano. We all took turns 
in examining these, and for a time the real 
search was forgotten. Then Alice said, ‘‘ We 
seem to have found ‘nothing,’ mother.’ But 
mother answered, ‘‘ We haven’t looked under 
the keys yet!” ‘Under the keys!’’ we ex- 
claimed, with different degrees of wonder and 
incredulity in our voices. ‘‘Yes, under the 
keys,”’? said mother. Just then Rod broke in 
with, ‘‘The cloth’s all eaten off the back of 
the front piece, and there’s little pieces of 
paper and red felt scattered around every- 
where.’’ Then, like a flash of light, it dawned 
on us what the mischief-maker was. ‘‘A 
mouse!’’ we cried in a chorus. Sure enough, 
after several keys had been removed, we saw 
the end of a long tail, and a mouse’s nest, 
made of paper, pieces of silk and red felt, and 
bits of leather. 

The mystery was explained, but it was with 
some compunctions that we removed the nest, 

Of course, we could not leave the mouse in 
the piano to build another home for us to des- 
troy. We drove the mouse from one part of 
the piano to another; and at last, trembling 
with fear, the little creature darted out a hole 
in the bottom of the piano, and ran swiftly 
across the floor and out of an open door. By 
the time we had reached the door it had dis- 
appeared. 

With some trouble we put the parts together, 
and noticed now that the leather fastening 
each key was gnawed off on two or three keys, 
and the mouse while doing this made the key 
strike. When the leather was removed, the 
key of course would not give a sound. That 
was the explanation. 

For a while we had no disturbance, but one 
day we heard the familiar sound. We knew 
at once what it was, and that we would have 
to interfere with the poor little thing’s plans 
again. We did not do so for a day or two. 
When we did we found not only the nest and 
mouse, but in the nest four little baby mice! 
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We hated to disturb them, but even a mouse 
would admit that a piano was hardly the proper 
place to raise a family. So we gently lifted 
them out, nest and all, and put them in an 
out-of-the-way corner. 

This time we stopped up all the holes, so 
that the mouse could not get into the piano 
again. 

You are wondering what became of. the 
mouse family, I know. We never saw the 
mother again; and the little ones,— well, I 
think you would rather not know. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
COUNTRY WEEK. 
JOSEPHINE V. T. BRUORTON. 


BY 

Little Mamie Evans has been spending a week in R. 
by the kindness of the Fresh Air Fund Society. 

‘* Well, Mamie,’’ said her mother when she came 
home,’’ what did you like best of all you saw while you 
were away?”’ 

“Oh!” came the quick reply, “the little black cat 
and the grass and the red clover.’ 


Ou, the long, long days of the sweet June 
weather, 
With the lilies and roses a-bloom together, 
With the birds a-twitter among the trees 
With the grass so green and the sky so 
blue, 
Like a bit of heaven just peeping through. 
My hammock sways with the sighing breeze. 
All the livelong day I can swing and sing, 
And my heart’s just brimming over; 
And my little black cat’s asleep at my feet 
In a bed of crimson clover. 


Oh, the long, long days of the city’s heat, 
With the hot gray pavements beneath your feet, 
With the red sunset in the glowing sky, 
With the noise of wheels and the tramp of 
feet, . 
When the breezes faint in the sultry heat, 
And even the clouds go hurrying by,— 
Where the days are wearily long and dull 
And the night shuts down like a cover; 
Where you tumble and toss through the hot, 
dark hours 
And wish that your life was over. 


But there’s kind hearts full of love and pity 
In the hurrying crowds of the sweltering city; 
And, when you are little and poor and ill, 

They send you away where the west winds 
blow, 
Where the soft cloud-shadows come and 
£0; 
Where ’tis comforting just to see the grass, 
As it ripples and waves when the light 
winds pass; 
Where the brook trickles softly down the hill; 
Where the whole wide world is cool and still, 
Ah, those kind, good friends! How I bless 
them all, 
And thank them over and over! 
But most of all for the little black cat 
And the grass and the crimson clover. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW’S HOME. 
No. I. Homes of American Authors. 
BY EVELYN E. MORSE. 


N the summer that is just past a dear, 
white-haired lady was heard to say, as 
she looked. with quiet ecstasy on a New 

Hampshire river rolling and tumbling down its 
rocky bed, and beside which she had lived in 
her childhood, ‘*I think I feel somewhat the 
same toward this river as Longfellow did to 
the Charles.” 

Yet the Charles River did not come to the 
poet till his early manhood, for his boyhood 
days were spent in that Portland home by the 
salt water; and we think of him looking out to 
the big ships, and the little ones, too, and help- 
ing to load them with cargoes that the ship’s 
master knew not of,— dreams and longings that 
come to the young soul of the poet. And 
where is the child that is not half-poet? For 


“The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


It is the grown-up folk that sometimes lose 
the visions; but, fortunately for all the world, 
Longfellow brought to the old Craigie House 
(Cambridge) not only the knowledge gained 
in those early years of work and play, but the 


poetic soul that could see in the Charles, that 


flowed through the marshes to the sea, a friend 


that proved true to his every mood. 

To-day one does not get the large sweep 
that gladdened the poet’s eye, as he looked 
down to the silent stream; but the narrow strip 
of land which has been preserved in front of 
the house still makes one know a little of the 
days gone by, and in imagination we may see 
those three little daughters, 

‘Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair,”’ 
playing hide-and-seek, making mud-pies, and 
chasing butterflies, like other little folks 
though they did first make themselves known 
to us as children of a poem, 

And the large lilac-bushes,— they must have 
hidden many a treasure for those daughters 
three, as they held their sweetness for the 
loved poet-father, and each spring gave to him 
their gift of blossoms. 

The trumpet-vine, which invites the jewelled 
humming-bird, grows in unchecked beauty at 
the corner of the house; and the great trees 
shelter all so lovingly that you linger in the 
quiet yard before you lift the great brass 
knocker on the old-fashioned door. 

At certain times one may enter; and to-day 
we step across the threshold, and feel our- 
selves at once in a hallowed place. 

In the hall that fine bust of Washington 
makes us remember that here more than a 
century and a quarter ago that leader came, 
the one who was to make our country a nation. 
It is good to know that the gentle ‘t Lady 
Washington’’ came to this same house, and 
made it a home for the man who spent that 
winter of 1775-76 in drilling raw recruits and 
planning. for that great siege which was to 
drive the British from the neighboring, town 
of Boston. 

On the landing of the stairs stands an old 
clock, but not the one which Longfellow cele- 
brated in his poem: yet it, too, could tell a 
similar tale if one should listen to its 

‘‘ Forever, never; never, forever.”’ 


i 

In the study at the right of the hall are 
many things we should like to linger over,— in 
the centre of the room the round, massive 
table, with various articles that were sent as 
gifts to the poet. T'wo desks are in the room, 
at one of which he sat, and at one he stood 
while writing. The books on the shelves have 
an air of quiet, as if now they rested undis- 
turbed, but remembered the days when those 
loved hands turned their pages. 

A fine portrait stands on an easel, and we 
feel that the sweet spirit of the man still 
lingers over all. 

There are memories grave and gay that come 
as we breathe the air of this old Colonial 
house; and perhaps, if we see Miss Alice Long- 
fellow, who still lives here, we think of that 
marvellous play of ‘‘ Hiawatha” that has been 
enacted on the shores of Lake Huron this sum- 
mer, and which she saw a few years ago when 
the tribe of the Ojibways made her an honor- 
ary member. How we wish that old chief, 
Bukwajinini, might have visited this old Cam- 
bridge house, as he had planned to do, but 
died the very day he was to start! 

Not only in our own country, but in all lands, 
is Longfellow held as a poet loved by the chil- 
dren and by those of larger growth; and his 
home will always be hallowed as a shrine 
where lived one of the sweet souls of the earth. 


As the purse is emptied, the heart ts filled. 
Vicror Hugo. 


~ 
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A GROUP OF SPIDERS, 


HE word ‘‘spider’’ means ‘ spin- 
ner,’’ because, as you know, they 
spin those beautiful webs which 

you so often see in the garden. At the 
top of the picture is represented the web 
of the garden, or diadem, spider, so 
called from the singular marking on its 
back, not unlike a tall crown. The 
web of this spider is one of the most 
beautiful of all. If you have a good 
‘deal of patience, you can watch and see 
how is it made. It does not take a very 
long time. An active spider will com- 
plete one in a couple of hours. The 
threads of which the web is composed 
are made of a beautiful silken material, 
very strong for the purpose, exceedingly 
elastic. They are produced from a little 
organ called a ‘‘spinneret,’? placed at 
the very end of the insect’s body. When 
the thread is first emitted, it is not 
single, but consists of anumber of sepa- 
rate little strands, which are joined to- 
gether to form one strong one. Iam sure 
you have often seen a.spider hanging by 
its thread; when you have touched it, 
been amused to see how rapidly it de- 
scends on its line. 

Now let me tell you something about 
that big, black monster near the middle 
of the picture. What an awful fellow 
he is! You will be glad to hear that 
this spider comes chiefly from South 
America, where so many other fierce 
animals are. Our artist has represented, 
with terrible reality, a poor little hum- 
ming-bird overpowered by this spider. I 
am glad to say, however, that there is 
yet some doubt as to whether these 
spiders prey upon birds,— at least habit- 
ually,— though one is reported to have 
attacked and killed a mouse. 

In the circle below the bird-eating 
creature is represented a very interesting 
spider, which, strangely enough, lives 
in water. At one time it was quite 
common; but now, owing to the pollu- 
tion of so many streams, it does not 
occur so frequently, though you may 
come across it in some perfectly clean, 
quietly flowing stream. In our picture 
two are represented in their nests, which 
are beautiful egg-shaped structures, made 
of silk. The wonderful thing is that 
the inside is not filled with water, as you 
would have expected. Now, the way 
that this nest is built among the water 
plants, and yet, though completely sur- 
rounded by water, kept dry within, is a 
marvellous instance of the wonderful 


A GROUP OF SPIDERS 


instinet with which God has endowed 
these little creatures. When the nest is first 
made, it is, of course, full of water. The insect 
then makes numerous journeys up to the sur- 
face of the pond or stream, and, exposing the 
end of her body for a few seconds, draws under 
a bubble of air, which clings to her like a 
silvery mantle (see upper figure), with which 
she descends and sets it free, so that it rises 
up into the nest, which is always built with its 
‘opening downwards. Each bubble of air as 
it enters the nest drives out some of the water; 
and, as this process is repeated several times, 
the water is at last entirely driven out, and 
the nest made perfectly dry and ready for the 
reception of the eggs. 

A little to the left of the water spiders will 
be seen a very funny object, which looks like 
a crab with a cottage loaf on its back. But it 


really represents a trap-door spider coming 
out of its burrow. The door, or lid, is as round 
as if it had been turned ina lathe. It appears 
to be made of silk and earth mixed; and the 
outside is covered with moss, so as to make 
it less likely to be noticed when it is closed. 
Here, again, the wonderful God-given in- 
stinct of these little creatures shows itself. 
The tiny door is fixed to the top of the burrow 
by a hinge, always placed at the highest part, 
so that it falls to of its own accord. I am 
told it is a very amusing sight to see these 
fairy doors opening, and the head and legs of 
a spider sticking out, like a Jack-in-a-box. 
Butat the slightest sound in they go; and, if you 
try to get them out, you will probably fail in 
your task. “For with their back legs the little 
creatures hold to the silken lining of their 


burrows, and with their front legs to the 
silken pad of their lid, and pull it to with all 
their might, so that you would probably in- 
jure them before they would let go. 

The tiniest of all the spiders represented in 
the picture is called the ‘t zebra”’ spider, from 
the regular black and white bands with which 
it is marked. You may see it running up the 
house walls outside when it has got nice and 
warm in the sun. It has a curious way of 
springing suddenly sideways upon a.fly, when 
the latter insect is not expecting any danger. 


A man takes contradiction and advise much 
more easily than people think; only he will not 
bear it when violently given, even though wt be well 
founded. RICHTER. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


WILLIE’S DREAM. 
BY NELLIE OLARA NEILL. 


HE court-room was crowded, not with 


people, but with animals and. birds, ° 


Willie, the prisoner, was brought in hy 
two donkeys, who acted as policemen. The 
jury was composed of twelye owls. |The judge 
was an owl also. Soon the trial began. — 

The first witness called was Bessie, a mild- 
faced cow. She testified that the prisoner had 
been visiting at her owner’s farm for two 
months, and had made’ life miserable for her 
and the other cows by coming into the pasture 
always once a day, and some days twice, and 
driving them from one end of the pasture to 
the other until they were all tired out. “ After 
Bessie had finished ‘speaking, all the Aho 
cows tossed their heads and ‘said, *‘ Moo, moo.’ 
So every one felt. very sure they were very 
much pleased with the testimony.; 


‘ 


The next witness was .Prince,.a handsome 


horse. He testified that ‘the. prisoner’ every 


day, for several weeks, leaned over the-fence, ., 


and threw stones at i. the horsés. in the past- 
ure. They. were all made so neryous while 
this was going on they were notable to eat any 
of the nice grass. After Prince’s* testimony, 
the other horses were asked if theirs would be 
the same if they gave it.’ They all neighed. 
That-was supposed to mean ‘‘ yes,” 
were excused from going on the stand. 
The next witness was the house dog. Just 
as he was about to speak, there was -quite, a 


commotion at the door that led to the street. 


It was suddenly opened, and there stood a 
large elephant and his keeper. Willie gave 
one look, and nearly fainted: It was the very 
one he had given a piece of tobacco to that day 
he went to the circus with several other boys. 
He had been told that it made an elephant 
very angry to havé a piece.of tobacco given 
him. » Willie thought he would like to know if 
this were true. So, the morning of the day he 
was going to the circus, he took a piece of to- 
bacco from-the mantel where his grandpa had 
put it, and slipped it into his: pocket. When 
he arrived at-the circus; the first thing he did 
was to hunt up the elephants. He was so 
anxious to find them that he did not notice 
that the other boys had gone in another direc- 
tion. At last he found what he wanted. He 
walked up to the largest elephant, and handed 
him the tobacco. The huge creature took it. 

Willie had thought it would be fun to see an 
elephant angry; but his courage suddenly failed 
him, and he ran as fast as he could to another 
part of the circus grounds. Willie thought, as 
he saw the elephant standing at the court-room 
door, that he must have been very angry that 
day, for here he was, ready to testify against 
him; but there was one thing to be thankful 
for,—the creature was so large he could not 
get through the door, but would be obliged to 
stand just where he was. This gave Willie a 
little courage, and he looked toward the wit- 
ness-stand. The house dog was just through 
speaking. Not one word of his testimony did 
the prisoner hear, he had been so concerned 
about the elephant’s arrival. 

The next witness was the house cat. She 
testified that one morning she had left her 
kittens in their basket in the barn while she 
went to the house for her breakfast. On her 
way back, when she had nearly reached the 
barn, she saw the prisoner with her three kit- 
tens in his arms. He soon disappeared from 
sight. She hunted all day for her kittens, and 
did not find them until night. When the cat 


So they 


had finished speaking, Willie could hear from 
all parts of the court-room such words as ‘‘ The 
naughty boy!” ‘‘The wicked, cruel boy!” 
“The worst boy I ever saw!” 

The last witness was a robin. She said that 
she had for several summers built her nest in 
an old apple-tree near the house, and it had 
never been disturbed until this last summer. 
During the weeks the prisoner was visiting at 


\the, farm he was continually throwing stones 


atthe nest; and one day, just as she was re- 
turning to it, she saw him just going down the 
tree with three of her precious eggs in his 
hand. Again, Willie could hear words of dis- 
approval from witnesses and others. 

The members of the jury, after the last wit- 
ness had finished speaking, filed out of the 
court-room., They did not remain out long, 
but were soon back in their places. 

The judge stood up and looked toward the 
prisoner, and told him to look at the jury. 


‘Shaking in every limb, the prisoner obeyed. 


, The judge then -turned to the jury, and 
asked if they had decided upon a verdict. 

‘‘We have, your honor,’ the foreman re- 
plied. 

’ “Ts the prisoner guilty or not guilty?’’ The 
judge was looking very stern as he asked this 
question. 

‘*Guilty,’’ the foreman replied. 

The judge then said: ‘‘ You have all heard 
what the witnesses have said. There are 
others that could testify against the prisoner, 
among them the elephant that you can see just 
outside the door; but I consider that the testi- 
mony has been sufficiently heart-rending al- 
ready without our hearing what the other 
witnesses have to say, and I should not make 
the sentence any more terrible than I shall 
make it; even if I had heard what they all have 
to say.”? The judge then looked at the pris- 
oner. . 

‘You are to be taken away from your father 
and mother, and hid.’ They will never be able 
to find you. This is to be your punishment 
for your cruelty.” 

The prisoner screamed, and fell forward on 
his face. 

_ ‘*No, no,.no,’’ he said, 
me some other way!” 

‘““Wake up, Willie,” a gentle voice said. 
‘‘What-is the matter with you? Just see 
where you are! You went to sleep on the 
lounge over in the corner, and here you are on 
the floor in the middle of the room.’’ 

Willie looked up, and. saw that it was his 
mother who was speaking to him. 

‘‘Ton’t let them take me,”’ he said. 

‘No one is going to take you,”’ his mother 
replied. ‘‘ You have been dreaming something 
that has frightened you. Come, sit in my lap, 
and tell me all about it.” 

Willie climbed up in his mother’s lap, and 
told her all about his dreadful dream. When 
he had finished, he looked up in her face. 
There were tears in her eyes, and she looked 
very serious. 

‘ Willie,’? she said, ‘‘you have never done 
any of the things you have dreamed about, 
have you?” 

‘*Yes, mamma, I have,— every one of them.”’ 

‘““Did grandpa know of it ?”’ 

‘“No, I never did any of the naughty 
things when he was around.”’ 

‘‘Tam very sorry,” said mamma, “ that my 
little boy has been so cruel. I do not know 
what grandpa would say if he knew it. He 
dearly loves all of his dumb creatures. This 
is the first time you have ever made a visit to 
grandpa’s. I am afraid he would not want 


“not that! Punish 


you to visit him again if he knew what a 
naughty boy you have been. He has often 
told me that, when your papa was a little boy, 
any creature on the farm would come to him 
if he called them, They all loved him: he 
was kind to them.” 

, “T will never be unkind again, mamma,” 
Willie said. ‘'Please don’t tell grandpa, ' I 
will be just as kind as I can be to all the ani- 
mals the rest of the time we stay here.” 

‘That is right,” his mamma said. ‘ And, as 
long as you live, don’t ever again be unkind to 
any of God’s creatures.” 

Willie promised that he never would be 
again. Before he went back to the city, he 
made friends with every animal on the farm. 
It was not easy at first: they were all afraid 
of him; but at last he made them understand 
that he really meant to be kind. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


1. George Washington, of Virginia. 

2. John Adams, of Massachusetts. 
1801. ; 

3. Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia. 1801-09. 

4. James Madison, of Virginia. 1809-17. 

5. James Monroe, of Virginia. 1817-25. 

6. John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts. 
1825-29, 

7. Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee. 1829-87. 

8. Martin Van Buren, of New York. 1887-41. 

9. William Henry Harrison, of Virginia. 
1841. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


1789-97. 
1797- 


John Tyler, of Virginia. 1841-45. 
James K. Polk, of Tennessee. 1845-49. 
Zachary Taylor, of Virginia. 1849-50. 
13. Millard Fillmore, of New York. 1850-53. 
14, Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire. 
1853-57. 
15. James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania. 1857— 
61. 
16. 
Li 
18, 
19. 
. 20. 
21, 
85. 
De 
89. 
23. 
95. 
24. 
97. 
25. 
26. 
1901-. 


Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. 1861-65. 
Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee. 1865-69. 
Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois. 1869-77. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio. 1877-81. 
James A. Garfield, of Ohio. 1881. 
Chester A. Arthur, of New York. 1881-— 


Grover Cleveland, of New York. 1885- 


Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana. 1889- 
Grover Cleveland, of New York. 1893- 


1897-1901. 
of New York. 


William McKinley, of Ohio. 
Theodore Roosevelt, 


A SEPTEMBER LAMENT. 


SUMMER’S gone and winter’s coming; 
World’s all yellow, windy, cool: 
Just the time for good, hard playing; 
But— we’re going back to school. 


No more loafing in the meadow, 
No more swimming in the pool: 

Got to put on shoes and stockings, 
*Cause — we’re going back to school, 


Lesson books all torn and scattered, 
’Most forgotten every rule: 

Teacher’s stick’s so long and slender, 
When we first go back to school. 


Bell is ringing, school-house’s open, 
No more empty desk or stool: 
Somehow it seems sort of pleasant, 
Really going back to school. 
Horr MAson, 
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At certain periods of life, we live years of emo- 
tion in a few weeks, and look back on those times 
as on great gaps between the old life and the new. 

THACKERAY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MY PROOF. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


THAr fairies dwell within the wood, 
I think my proof is very good! 


Last week, beneath the pine-tree’s shade, 
I thought I saw a little maid. 


She saw me, too, and fled away, 
As only elves and fairies may! 


But, hastening to the spot, I found 
A ‘*Lady’s Slipper’’ on the ground. 


I picked the trophy up; and now, 
That fairies live there, I do vow! 


For Every Other Sin. : 
MR. *“RASTUS WINTERGREEN. 


A TRuUE STORY OF A COON. 
Part I. 
BY AMY WOODS. 


R. AND MRS. COON had a great piece 
of news to tell their neighbors in 
Raccoon County, Kentucky. They had 


been very busy spring house-cleaning up in the ' 


old hollow at the top of the tree, where they 
had lived ever since they were married. They 
had scraped out the old leaves and bark, and 
put fresh moss in their place; and now up in 
that big, homey hollow were four little baby 
coons, just about as big as little kittens. How 
proud Father Coon felt as he ran up and down 
the tree, calling to his neighbors that he had 
four of the finest children that ever lived! 

Mrs. Robin called across from her nest, 
where she was hatching her second brood, to 
know how they all were, and Mr. Woodpecker 
stopped for a moment to knock and ask if he 
could be of service; and a few minutes later 
the sun came up, and tried to peek in on his 
way by. They were all asleep then; but it was 
not long before they woke up, and began to 
ery for something to eat, just the way little 
baby boys and girls do. Then Father Coon 
shook out his tail, and crept stealthily away 
to the chicken yard not far distant, and shortly 
returned with a plump hen for his wife and 
children. He dipped it in the brook which 
runs at the foot of the tree, just to wash it free 
from dust,— for, coons are very clean animals,— 
and then tugged it up the tree, 

Mother Coon just let the babies taste the 
chicken the first time, but it was not long be- 
fore they could gnaw the bones as clean and 
gracefully as she could; and, if you got up 
early enough any morning, and hid very quietly 
behind the hickory just across the brook, you 
could see this happy family of six breakfasting 
off dainty chicken and checkerberries. 

But, while they lived happily for two long 
summer months, eating, sleeping, and playing, 
Farmer Bell was grumbling over the loss of 
his chickens; and at last he determined to 
find the thieves. All night he and his little 
dog watched, and toward morning saw Mr. 
Coon creep slyly past the barn and soon come 
hobbling back with his feathered victim, which 
was quite as large as he. 

“There he goes,’’ said Farmer Bell to his 
dog. ‘ Let’s follow him.” 

They were led straight to the big tree, and 


saw Father Coon call his family out of the hole 
for breakfast. 

‘*Sick him! tree him!’ cried Farmer Bell; 
but the coons were too quick for the dog. And 
Father Coon set off with the spaniel after him, 
while the other five fled into the hole. 

First the coon, then the dog, then the man. 
They sped across the field, through the swamp 
and into the pond. Farmer Bell stopped on 
the edge, but the other two plunged in with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. The coon was hard 
put to it; for, although he was a good swimmer, 
the dog gained on him. Three-quarters way 
across, he turned, swam straight at the dog, 
and sprang on his head, bearing him down 
under the water. The dog struggled to free 
himself, but a coon can cling like a barnacle; 
and, before Farmer Bell could swim to the 
rescue, his poor faithful friend was drowned, 
and Father Coon was flying back to his wife 
and children. 

O coons, when you know so much, why 
don’t you know a little more! 

Why didn’t Father Coon and his family find 
a new home at once instead of hiding in the 
same old hollow? As it was, that night six 
homesick, frightened coons were penned up in 
a big sugar-barrel behind Farmer Bell’s barn. 

What became of them all I do not know; 
but one of the children the following week 
said good-by to his father and mother and 
brother and sisters, and started out on a long 
journey in a small box covered with slats on 


one side to let in the air, he knew not 
whither. First he was driven to town in a 
wagon. The rumble of the wheels on either 


side frightened him dreadfully. He crept far 


back in one corner of his-box, and made him- 
self as small as he could. Only his two bright 
eyes on the lookout for danger shone out from 
the furry ball. But, if he thought the cart 
dreadful, how much worse the great snorting 
engine must have seemed, as he watched it at 
the station getting up steam! The engineer 
was oiling it; and now and then the steam 
gushed forth, making a great sizzling noise. 
Poor little coon! He was frightened and 
hungry and tired, but he did not dare to go 
to sleep; and, after he had been near that noisy 
monster some time, the sun came creeping 
round the corner of his box, and shone in his 
eyes. At last he did drowse off, and was 
dreaming of the old hollow tree, when he was 
rudely wakened by having his tail pulled. 
He sprang to his feet, and, growling, cowered 
back. Two great men laughed heartily, and 
poked him with a stick, and laughed again 
when he snapped at it. 

Some hours later his box was placed on the 
top of a barrel in the freight car, and his 
journey toward Chicago began. What a 
weary journey! Rumble, rumble, rumble! 
Would it never stop? Noise, dirt, and close 
air! No one brought him chicken to eat or 
water to drink, and his poor little throat was 
choked with dust. Then, when he curled up 
and tried to go to sleep and make the best of 
it, some big man would come by with a stick, 
and rouse him into growling defence again. 

At last, after two nights and days, the 
rumble and jiggle of the train stopped; and 
the box was taken out along with the other 
freight, and piled in the freight-shed. It was 
very cold for poor little coon, and he grew 
‘‘homesicker’”? every minute. If only he 
could get through those bars, he felt sure he 
could find his way back. But the bars held 
firmly, and he could only growl and snap to 
show his feelings. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE FIRST WATCH. 


T first, the watch was about the size of a 
dessert plate. It had weights, and was 
used as a ‘t pocket clock.’? The earliest 

known use of the modern name occurs in the 
record of 1542, which mentions that Edward 
VI. had one larum or watch of iron, the cases 
being of iron with two ‘‘ plummets of lead.”’ 

The first watch may readily be supposed to 
have been of rude execution. The first great 
improvement—the substitution of springs 
for weights—was in 1560. The earliest 
springs were not coiled, but only straight 
pieces of steel. Early watches had only one 
hand; and, being wound up twice a day, they 
could not be expected to keep the time nearer 
than fifteen or twenty minutes in twelve hours. 
The dials were of silver and brass. The cases 
had no erystals, but opened at the back and 
front, and were four or five inches in diameter. 
A plain watch cost more than $1,000. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AT GRANDFATHER’S HOUSE. 


(YounG ConTRIBUTORS.) 
BY D. 8..C. 


You used, when you were a small boy, to go in, the 
summer time, on long visits to grandfather’s house. 
Usually, when one thinks of a grandfather, one also 
thinks of a grandmother; but you remembered no such 
person, only at grandfather’s house there was an auntie 
who was grandfather’s daughter, and who kept house 
for him. 

Grandfather was an old man, whose hair and thick 
beard were as white as a sandy road in summer. 
When a young man, it had been coal-black. Some- 
times he would tell you that he would give you a nickle 
if you would find a black hair in his head. Now a 
nickel was a deal of money to you at that time; and 
so, with buoyant spirits, you would climb up on the 
back of his arm-chair, and search with untiring labor 
for one tiny black hair, but none could you find. 

Then you would be real disappointed, but grand- 
father would give you the nickel just the same; and 
then you would feel very happy for the rest of the day, 
though you hardly knew what to do with such a fort- 
une. : 

Almost every day grandfather would give you a 
penny to spend for candy at the little store just down 
the street; and, when you were back in your own 
home, you thought you must have spent ‘*’ most a 
thousand dollars ’’ for candy at the store. But in those 
days your ideas about money were rather vague and 
misty. 

Grandfather’s house was large,—larger than your 
papa’s house, you thought, though perhaps it may have 
been because there were fewer people in it, while at 
home there were your brothers and sisters and papa 
and mamma and everybody; and young people do fill 
up a house so, you know. 

On sunny summer afternoons, when auntie would be 
taking her usual ‘‘ forty winks”’ in the big chair by the 
window, and grandfather would be snoozing in the 
shadow of the porch, and cook in the kitchen would 
not be wanting the ‘‘likes of yees’’ around, you would 
wander through the empty rooms; and at last, being 
very tired, you would fall asleep in some “‘ comfy ’’ cor- 
ner, and in the dusk of the evening, when the shadows 


~ were beginning to lower, grandfather would come and 


take you tenderly up in his arms, and carry you to your 
own nice bed. Ah! he was a wonderful grandfather to 
know so well where to find you when you fell asleep. 

But at last there came a time when you went to visit 
at grandfather’s house no more. You wondered a good 
deal about it in your childish way, and asked questions ; 
and mother would tell you, and in a sort of ‘‘funny”’ 
voice, that grandfather had gone on a journey. “A 
long, long journey, my boy,’”’ mother would say.‘ But 
you will see him again some time, and auntie, too, if 
you are a good boy.” 

*“‘O mother, I wild be good,’ you would say then. 
You never quite forgot grandfather and auntie (who 
went soon to visit him, you were told); but after many 
years you had only a vague impression of your visits at 
grandfather’s house. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tur Editor ‘‘ takes the Chair” this time far 
away from his usual sanctum. He offers his 
greeting and welcome, on the opening of a new 
volume, many days before the date this num- 
ber of Every Other Sunday bears. 

The place is Prince Edward Island, up 
toward Newfoundland and Labrador. The 
day is Sunday, August 24, Service at church 
is over. The large congregation has scattered 
to the many homes from whence the worship- 
pers came. Sunday School follows this after- 
noon. We wish it were possible to sketch the 
scene of this weekly church-going. 

Imagine long roads running out over the 
wide country for miles,— roads witha deep red 
eolor from the peculiar soil. Toward eleven 
o’clock Sunday morning the carriages begin to 
appear, winding from all directions, converg- 
ing at the spacious church. Close to it is a 
grove of hemlock trees, under which the horses 
are tied, and where the people cluster and talk 
before the minister appears. They converse 
about the crops, about sick persons, about 
family affairs, about the various candidating 
preachers; for there is no settled pastor. 

We enter the church and find many already 
there. But soon most of the pews are filled 
with families, fathers and mothers with the 
children. The seats are free, yet it is expected 
that the same persons will occupy the’ same 
places from Sunday to Sunday. One by one 
the members of the volunteer chorus choir 
take their places in front of the pulpit. 

Suddenly the preacher ascends the pulpit 
steps: he is a young man. The organ (or 
melodeon) strikes out the Doxology: all rise 
and sing; and as we look around we say, 
“What a church-going folk!”’ for the day is 
cloudy. Then follow the service and sermon, 
At the reading of the scriptures nearly all the 
congregation open Bibles and follow closely. 

After the benediction two of us, ministers, 
stop and speak to the preacher. The throng 
passes out, and not one joins us, to cheer the 
man with a friendly word. In ashort time the 
once busy, animated churchyard is empty of 
beings and bustle; all is quiet. Only the hem- 
locks sigh in the south-east wind, and the 
white tombstones gleam in the neighboring 
cemetery. 

Now, let us think over what this regular 
Sunday event means. 

The homes are ‘ tidied,” the inmates don 
better garments, labor ceases on the farms, 
neighbor meets neighbor, and the hard life of 
the week pauses. Then, at the church, the 
listeners are led by song and sermon to nobler 
feelings, higher subjects, better living. Senti- 
ments that lie deep and often untouched are 
stirred. Good resolves are strengthened, bad 
purposes are lessened, Now, is not the good of 
Sunday a great thing? 

The Editor is speaking to young people, who 
make most of his readers. Your vacation is 
over, and plans for the coming months are now 
made. Do not forget the first day of the week 
in your calculations. Make the most of it in 
the best way. Go to church, support the Sun- 
day School, treat the day ina sound, sensible 
fashion, ‘Sunday was made for man,” said 
Jesus,— made for man’s rest, inspiration, im- 
provement, 

Do not spend it in idleness, or in games, or 
in work: make it serve the best uses. Sunday 
is a great opportunity, do not lose it. Sunday 
rightly used by the young furnishes material 
for character. 


Every Other Sunday carries a message of 
good cheer and brightness. It dislikes gloom 
and dulness. Therefore do we always say, 
‘‘Make the most and the best of Sunday.”’ 


ABOU BEN ADHEM. 


AxBou BEN ApiEM (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel, writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘What writest thou?’’? The vision raised its 
head, 
And, with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, *‘ The names of those who love the 
Lord.” 
‘And is mine one ??’ said Abou. 
so,” : 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said, ‘‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.”’ 
The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed; 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 
Lrien Hunt. 


“Nay, not 


LETTER-BOX. 


THorrpALe, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—I enjoy the Every Other Sunday. 1 
have tried to make an enigma, but have not been suc- 
cessful until to-day. My papa has a large garden. I 
am eight years old. Grace GouLtp Rice. 


ENIGMA I. 


I Am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 14, 4, 7, 6, 17, is to stop. 

My 18, 2, 10, is the opposite of no. 

My 18, 7, 12, 1, is a material ejected from volcanoes. 

“My 14, 7#8, 4, 16, is an animal. 

My 9, 11, 12, 1, is a small lake. 

My 7, 10, 15, 16, 2, 5, is a river in South Carolina. 

My 1, 17, 3, is to be found in the early morning. 

My whole is the name of three great heroes of the 
Spanish-American War. ? 

ANNIE E. PREGNALL. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of seven letters. ’ 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is what you get gold and silver from. 
My 6, 7, 3, is a vehicle. 
My 7, 2, 5, is what we breathe. 
My 7, 5, 4, 7, is a land measure. 
My whole is a Greek goddess. 

Gracr Goutp Ricr. 


TUTTI FRUTTI. 
Finp THE FRUvITs. 


Dick stood at the door. Tom was coming up the 
walk. Dick would surprise him. 

A knock, and Tom heard Dick call out cheerily, 
“Well, you precious huckleberry, you thought you 
would come at last, eh?”’ 

At thig appellation, Tom stepped back. Finally, he 
murmured, ‘*So this is the way you treat folks who 
have been sick, and are just getting out again! ”’ 

‘Been sick? What was the matter?” 

‘Cold, quinsy sore throat, everything! ”’ 

“‘That’s why you couldn’t keep your date with us, is 
it? Well, it’s all right, old fellow: never mind. I 
don’t care a fig so long as you are here.” 

Just then a girlish voice from.behind Dick called out: 
“You're a pretty pair, standing out there! Why don’t 
you come in?”’ 

Tom entered the hall, and Anna laughingly gave him 
her hand. 

‘We expected you Monday,”’ she said. ‘‘I saw a 
man go by the house who looked like you. It wasn’t, 
was it?”’ é 


’ 


“No, I tried to get here Monday,’ Tom replied; 
“but you remember the thunder-shower. I was on a 
trolley car and had got as far as Oldboro, when the 
current was shut off; and there we waited an hour. 

“T knew it would be so late when I got here—and, 
besides, I caught my cold there in an open car— that, 
when it let up raining, I went down Orange Street and 
took the steam-cars for home.’ 

““Never mind your story, Tom. Come in to supper. 
I’m hungry as a bear,”’ said Dick. 

“T’ve been to supper, thank you.” 

‘Oh, do come in and have some peach sauce I made 
myself,” begged Anna. 

‘“‘T never could resist that invitation,’ laughed Tom; 
and he willingly followed Dick and Anna into the din- 
ing-room. - 

“Mamma, give Tom a dish of that sauce of my 
make,”’ said Anna. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ slyly suggested Mrs. Dexter, ‘‘Tom 
would enjoy this apricot better.’’ 

“‘O you horrid mamma! How could you say such 
cruel things of my nice sauce!”’ 

Tom had tasted it, and came to the relief of Anna by 
saying, ‘‘I assure you, Miss Anna, it is very good, in- 
deed.”” 

“‘ By the way, Tom, interposed Dick,” ‘* your sickness 
has pruned off a good deal of flesh from you. You're 
not so plump as you were by a great sight..’ 

‘No, you see my mother believes in stuffing a fever 
and starving a cold: hence I suffer this time.” 

“Don’t you take grape juice or something to tone 
you up?’’ queried Anna. 

“Well, no, not exactly! Mother gives me hot lemon- 
ade and quinine; and, after I get well, my regular diet 
pulls me into shape again.’’ 

“Oh, dear! Why do people take that horrid stuff?’ 
began Anna. ‘A doctor once told me that’? — 

‘©Oh, dry up,”’ shouted Dick. ‘*Can’t you see Tom 
is all well now? Yovu’re raising a great fuss about 
nothing.”’ 

Anna gaye a vexed glanee toward her brother, then 
subsided. 

The meal was soon ended, and adjournment to the 
parlor followed. 

Anna absented herself a couple of minutes, and wrote 


"the following note : — 


“Don’t take quinine when you have a cold; but 
come to me, and I’ll tell you how to cure it in a day.’’ 

The evening passed; and, as Tom was making ready 
to depart, Anna thrust her note into his hand. He 
read it, and smiled. 

Dick was going to accompany him; and, as they 
stepped out, Tom turned to Anna and said, “TI shall 
obey your.ban, Anna!” A. E. Wrtson. 


BIBLICAL CHARADE. 


THE grass that clothes the flowery field 
Will wither, and my first will yield. 
My second withers like the flower 
That blooms a transitory hour. 
My whole was but my second after all, 
And ne’er so high till he had had a fall. 
G. M. W. 


CONUNDRUMS I. AND II. 


At what time of day was Adam created ? 
When did Moses sleep with five in a bed ? 
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